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MONUMENT OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 


OF WALES AND SAXE-COBOURG, IN ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 


Tuis is an interesting testimonial of national 
affection, which is honourable to British 
character. It is no record of private sym- 
pathy or of overweening sorrow, but a sublime 
expression of a people’s grief, and universal 
woe: so truly has it been observed of the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, that “ the 
gtief exhibited by the people for. her loss, 
was entirely without parallel: her death 
being almost as deeplyand generally lament- 
Vou, xxu. Cc 
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ed, as though she had been a member of 
every family in the kingdom.”* Scarcely had 
The fair-haired daughter of the Isles, 
The love of millions, 
been laid in the dust, and the nation’s 
lament subsided into “ humiliation meek,” 
when every class of the people, sought to 
perpetuate the Princess’ exemplary’ worth 
and their own affection for her memory, by 
* Georgian Era; vol. i. 614 
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some lasting national tribute. The guineas 

of the rich and the. pence of the poor were 

cheerfully contrib for this sacred put- 

Pose 5" and the result is now before the 
er. 


at W * It occupies one of the minor 
chapels called Urswick, from Dr. Chri er 


were ; 

rather choosing a private life, he resigned 
ford apse yg egret yrs che 2 
he died in 1521. The chapel was originally 

from the nave by a stone screen 
now removed to the south aisle. The monu- 
ment’ was completed in the spring of the 
year 1826. 

The subject is divided into two compart- 
ments: in the lower one, the body of the 
deceased Prifcess is lying»on a 
bier, covered with drapery, the lower part of 
one hand being alone visible, although the 
is preserved. At 
each corner is an att female mourner. 
The ai is of the Princess forms the 
second division of the subject: her spirit is 
ascending from a mausoleum, supported by 
two one of whom bears her infant. 
The w group is. surmounted by an 
elegant canopy> enriched with point-work, 

gilding, arms of Great Britain and 
those of the house of Saxe-Cobourg being 
boldly emblazoned in the centre. In the 
upper division of the windows at the back of 
the oh ee St. Peter and Sap other 
—— are delineated in pain s b 

r. Wyatt; and the light streaming though 
two side windows painted orange and purple, 
upon the monument, produces a fine effect : 
indeed, the broad beams of the sun through 

i windows upon the gilded 
and 8 white of the group produce a 
richness and brilliancy which are scarcel 
describable. 

Beyond this outline, the Engraving will 
aid the reader in estimating the beauties of 
this superb tribute to the memory of the 
amiable princess. The design has been 
decided to be in very censurable taste ; 
nevertheless, it was selected from a number 
of others; and the execution has many re- 
deeming points of excellence. 


® The remains of the Princess are placed in the 
Royal. Vault, beneath Wolsey’s Chapel, adjoining 
that of St, George. 





his life of Aratus: his business appears to 


ANTIQUITY OF BANKING. 
Brayuey, in his London and Middlesex, 
says—“ So early as about 260 years before 
the Christian era, a banker of Sicyon, a city 
of Peloponesus, is mentioned by Plutarch, in 
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have consisted. in exchanging one species-of-, 
money for another. The -changers | i 
Judea, who were driven out of the temple by 
ly of the descripti 
mentioned by St. Matthew, in the of 


ese mms GO GO 


the same ble, 
banking establishment. tighten 

“From Judea, the institution of banks’ . 
was brought into 3 and the Lombard, 
Jews are said to have 


under. the appellation of The ’ 
Loans—(la Cosas Imprestiti Liter 


and West, were made creditors of the Chams 
ber, from. which they were to receive an 
annual:interest of four per cent. ii 
“ At what period the knowledge 
ing was introduced into this country is un- 
known; though it may reasonabl: cots 
jectured to have been within a short time | 
after the Conquest. ‘There can ‘be. little 
doubt of its having been first practised here 
by the Italian merchants; all of whom, who 
were e in money. transactions, were 
distinguished, both in ce and: in Eng- 
i near being, aspera 
cans. These its being di 
throughout Europe, ‘ became (says Anderson) 
very convenient agents for the popes, who 
employed them to receive and remit :the 
large revenues they drew froni every state 
whieh ackn: their ecclesiastical su- 


tracery premacy” Hence, and from’ their: bei 
employed to lend the ‘thus gathered 
ly upon interest, ‘they are d-by Matthew 


Paris, the ‘Pope’s merchants.’ We learn 
from the same historian, that some of the 
English. nobles availed themselves of the 
same agency, and ‘sowed their money to 
make it multiply.’ 

“ Henry it, in his 29th year, forbade his 
subjects to borrow money from any foreigi 
merchants. This was on account of the 
great exactions which they are said to have 
committed. 

“In the 14th century, the business of 
banking was carried on by the Drapers, at 
Barcelona, in Spain; as it was in after ages 
by the Goldsmiths of London.” - 
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« Banks :first. be in. Italy, cby Lombard 
Jews, in the year that of Genoa, 1345; 
of Amsterdam, 1609; of Rotterdam, 1635 ; 
of England, 1694; of Haniburgh; 1710; in 
the East Indies, 1787 ; in America, )787, at 
Bankers, on their. first. establishment, al- 
lowed.to those who intrusted their money in 
their hands; a moderate interest for the same. 
Hereby their business was very considerably 
increased. P. T. W. 


A DREAM. 
Ir chanc’d that, fatigued with the heat of the day, 
As evening drew in, on my mattress Tey 5 
I had toss’d off my boots, and was just in a dose, 
When, lo! the said boots from the. flooring arose :—~ 
First they got them upright, and then drawing full 


The'one drew his foot to the other's inside ; 

This, by way of a bow,—and then nearing the bed, 

Thus me et boot began :—“ Sir, excuse us,” he 

* Excuse your poor servants; you need not be told” 
ow ‘Love may wax hot, so Friendship grow 


co : 

But the matter is this : we are both out of heel, 
And unless you can patch up the quarrel, we feel 
That our journey through life must be trodden with 


For we never can jog on so smoothly again. 


“You know, sir, you courted a lady to-day, 
And we all the while not ingloriously lay;. _.~ 
For by no means in ing such minutes to lose, 
We were soon paying court to her dear little shoes. 
And here comes the rub: I, who scorn to be caught, 
Fell in love with the right little shoe, as I ought ; 
And so I maintain that my. tniete brother 
Should cee kept. back his slippery heart for the 

other ; 

But not he, indeed—for pomewes Sp game, 
He falls over-boots into love with the same. 
Then he vows neither shape nor her binding would do, 
But her firm upperleathers are equally true ; 
And for all her good points, not.to dwell‘on the rest, 
He declares that the cut of her pleases him best : 


yu 
That tho’ brother he be. he must take to his heel.” 
Well, I look’d at the case,—now the pleading was 


me, 
ae Sancho nor Solomon had'such au one;) 

ut when, to give judgment, I rose, as *twould seem, 
I found it, (how could it be else ?) but a —, 


RECENT BALLOON ASCENT FROM 
HUNGERFORD (NEW) MARKET. 
(¥ROM ONE OF THE AERONAUTS.) 

(To the Editor.) 

As my brother, P: T. W., is:an experienced 
acronaut, and ‘has al furnished you with 


an account of his first ascent, he wishes me 

to state for the amusement of your readers, 

my feelings ‘and ideas of our united excursion 

with Mr. Graham from. Hungerford Market, 

on Tuesday the 2nd instant; previous to 

which I must — some apology to my 
2 


friends for what they may consider an im- 
prudent act. I can only say that I had na 
previous intention whatever of: trusting my- 
self in a, balloon; but, meeting. with.my 
ie mere syncs at the market, on 
of its opening, he expressed a desire 
that I should accompany him. on saad 
voyage, pointing out to me jin’ the. most 
glowing colours the delights he had alzeady 
enjoyed ; inst which, however, I, was 
proof, until,1 found he was determined upon 
a trip, when I immediately resolved to. accom 
pany rather than ee Ihave now 
no reason to regret result, as ,you 
imagine from, the following nnn me 
After I had pledged m to my. brother, 
I must. acknowledge I) felt’a slight nervous 
irritation. approaching. timidity, which I, 
however, concealed’ from thove of my friends 
who happened to) be assembled, and with 
whom I occasionally. conversed upon the 
subject; but, when I saw my brother, who 
called.to me to join him, seated in the: car, 
my nerves became on.a sudden braced up, 
I took my seat with a heart as buoyant as 
the balloon itself, and from that moment I 
felt not the least apprehension, but was only 
eager for our departure. In two minutes 
this took place, and it was then I began to 
experience all the delightful sensations I had 
heard my brother at different times dilate 
upon with enthusiasm. I felt, as if by 
magic, I was gifted with the power of flying; 
of which, by the by, Ihave often dreamed, 
We quitted the earth so rapidly yet majes. 
tically and steadily, that, in a few seconds 
the immense concourse of persons assembled 
in the market, and all around, were scarcely 
discernible, and the cheering and buzz of the 
metropolis was succeeded by an awful still. 
ness. My brother then exclaimed, “Is not 
this delightful!” I must say I was in an 
ecstacy. Of the wonderful. scene that was 
suddenly presented to our view, St James’s 
Park, with its picturesque landscape-garden, 
and the Palace and Horse Guards at either 
end, more immediately fixed our attention, 
and excited. our admiration. We — passed 
along the Thames, and in a few minutes 
found ourselves suspended over St. Paul’s, 
which from this height, appeared in size 
like a model, but. presented to our view the 
exact form, as represented in a drawing of 
the ground. plan. I, could distinctly see the 
area in front, with the statue of Queen Anne. 
We remained in this position some time: 
I then: recollected the. awe I once felt in 
looking down from the gilded ball of St. 
Paul’s, and the terror I experienced at peep- 
ing overt the tailings of the Whispering Gal- 
lery, which I dared not approach to lean over; 
whereas, I:was now many thousand feet above, 
in -a wicker basket like a cradle, with the 
balloon the size of a six-roomed house over our 
heads, and only secured by six small cords 
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scarcely as large as my little finger—without 
feeling the least alarm. 
- At starting, the wind was N.W. but our 
course was now E. ing directly over the 
City. The principal objects whieh excited 
my attention were Bunhill Fields Bunal 
Ground, which was conspicuous from the 
number of tombstones, and the Artillery 
Ground, adjoining; Finsbury Square and the 
Circus, near to it; the Bank, like a small 
town, and the Royal Exchange, which by its 
side looked insignificant. Bow Church ap- 
strikingly beautiful —- as if glazed 
with snow for the occasiun ; and, the Vinegar 
Yard, near Southwark Bridge, was conspi- 
cuous, with its casks placed in direct lines. 
The bridges had ‘nothing particular in their 
appearance, more than roads passing over the 
river. We crossed the London Docks and 
the Isle of: Dogs, leaving Greenwich Hospital 
to theright, which appeared like a gentleman’s 
house, and the Park its walled garden. I 
must ‘hete observe that the various objects 
although considerably reduced, were per- 
fectly-seen, and their outlines ‘most beauti- 
fully defined; the view being rather different 
in this respect to that from the Colosseum, 
which, however, gives an excellent represen- 
tation of London and its swrrounding scenery, 
as seen from a balloon. While I was busied 
in pointing out the well-known sites on ¢erra 
firma, my brother, whose ideas are probably 
more lofty than mine, was wrapt up in the 
awful sublimity of the clonds, exclaiming 
ever and-anon “ how beautiful! how grand !” 
We passed through two clouds, without feel- 
ing very cold; indeed, I have felt the cold 
much more intense on high mountains in the 
month of August; my hearing, as well as Mr. 
Graham’s, was much affected, almost to pain, 
which‘ continued sometime after our descent. 

‘Our highest elevation was about two miles, 
just sufficient to afford us a very extensive 
and clear view of the country beneath us, 
with London, which was now like a map, and 
so much reduced to the sight that I fancied 
] could have thrown my cloak over it. 

‘We passed over Blackwall, atid entered 
upon the country, when the principal object 
was the Thames, which, though traceable to 
a-considerable distance, with its horse shoe 
and serpentine windings, was the least 
striking of any object we had beheld ;— 
being like a small muddy river, probably 
from our being immediately over it. On a 
former ascent, my brother described its appear- 
ance as very splendid ; but he must have had 
a more oblique view, so as to reflect the rays 
of the sun which silvered its surface. Passing 
Barking Creek and Dagenham Water, leaving 
Woolwich Warren on our right like a town 
as represented by Dutch toys, with Purfleet 
in the front, we proceeded inland, and ap- 
proached a flat, open country very favourable 
for a descent; when Mr. Graham opening 


the valve, we lowered gradually, which we 
ascertained by throwing out a small piece of 
paper, and as that seemed to ascend, so we 
in reality descended. Our descent was now 
very interesting, and the excitement almost 
equal to starting. It was very pleasing to 
look over the side of the car and watch the 
objects grow upon the sight; first, the trees 
became singly and distinctly visible, then 
the hedges, and lastly the different crops on 
the fields. I gazed with delight, till Mr. 
Graham PER, ose to suspend myself from 
the hoop to break our fall; we almost 
immediately landed, with a slight rebound, 
in a fallow field, and then drifted along, a 
little to the annoyance of my brother who 
was to leeward. e grappling irons which 
we had some time previously sus; from 
the balloon by a cord 90 feet long, did not lay 
hold, but were drawn along the eld slight] 
grazing the earth, till the -balloon cleared 
the h in pretty style, in which the grapples 
fixed. e were then suspended a few feet 
over a fine field of wheat, the wind wafting 
us pleasantly to and fro, till some men whom 
we then saw for the first time, running from 
different directions, secured us, and at our 
request, hauled us into the next field, which 
was fallow, to avoid injuring the wheat. Thus, 
we alighted at half-past five o’clock p.m. 
having made a voyage of 20 miles in about 
one hour and a half. The place of our 
alighting proved to be on the farm of Mr. 
Snowden, of North Ockendon Hall, Essex, 
who gave us a friendly welcome. The 
whole village of Ockendon was assembled, 
and I have now to express our thanks to . 
Mr. Eve, of the manor-farm, who entertained 
us very hospitably, and sent a horse imme- 
diately to Romford, six miles, for a post- 
chaise, in which we started for London, and 
returned to Hungerford Market soon after 
midnight. 

I am afraid, on.a perusal of the above, the 
reader may consider me prosy; but, as an 
excuse, I never yet read an account of a 
balloon ascent sufficiently circumstantial to 
satisfy my curiosity. To conclude, in answer 
to a few observations that have been made, 
more in candour than politeness or a 
taste, I must observe, that, if we have been 
foolish, it has been at our own risk; if we 
have not benefited mankind by any new 
discovery, we have injured no one; and if 
we have given amusement to thousands, we 
have left no reproachful reflection. 

I. H. W. 
THE. RETURN. 

On our journey hqme, the moon rose in 
splendour, and the beauty and stillness of 
the night, and the country through which 
we passed, when contrasted with the recol- 
lection of the lively scene on our ascent, and 
the magnificent one witnessed in the ethe- 
real regions, cannot easily be described, or 
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their effects .on the mind be soon effaced. 
The arial machine—frail image of the in- 


genuity of man—which had enabled us 


to behold the sublime scene, which had 
delighted thousands on the earth, in its 
progress through the air, and whose dome, 
at one time, was capt with clouds, which 
harmlessly hovered over us—was now folded 
up and tied on the top of the post-chaise ; and 
‘about one o’clock in the morning resumed 
its former situation, within the walls of the 
Pantheon, in Oxford-street. 6 





fAlauners and Customs. 


SPORTS OF THE BEAR GARDEN IN SOUTH- 
waRK, 1639 

[In the Gentleman’s Magazine for the pre- 

sent month, we find the following illustration 

of the amusements of two centuries since,— 

translated from a Latin MS., by A.J. K., a 

clever, and we believe, frequent, contributor 

to the above valuable Journal. ] 

A facetious Description of the eae of the Paris 
Bear Garden, Southwark, and of the inauguration 
of a certain scullion named Pack, to the office of 
Cook to the Bears, to which he had been appointed 
by Sir Thomas Badger, King James’s huntsman ; 
in a letter addressed to the eelebrated Lord Cot- 
tington, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

To the most Illustrious and mest Excellent Lord 
. Francis Lord Cottington, Honest William 
wisheth all health and happiness. 


I have been informed that you have re- 


‘ cently been at the Bear Garden, and truly I 


was much rejoiced to hear it; for it is a 
pleasant and delightful place, and above all 
others, well calculated to give lessons in life 
and manners. Therefore, although it is com- 
monly called the Garden of Paris, or Paris 
Garden, that is surely a corruption, or rather 
contraction of the word (for whatever the 
French may say, they have no such place in 
all Paris), and the better sort call it the 
Garden of Paradise. And so indeed it is ; 
such is the variety of pleasure it affords, as 
Sir Robert Cotton in his Antiquities, and be- 
fore him John Stow, in his Survey of London, 
have most learnedly related. _ For, if you are 
fond of perfumes, of can be called sweeter, 
what can be imagined more wholesome, than 
to snuff.up the scent of so many sweet- 
smelling dogs? What can be more exhi- 
larating than to see men infinitely more care- 
ful of their dogs than of themselves, and 
urging on their whelps with so much ardour, 
as sometimes themselves to rush foremost 
upon the bear? If you delight in music, 
where else is it possible to enjoy so wonderful, 
so astonishing a concert, of such a variety of 
voices? There will you hear men shouting, 
dogs barking, bears roaring, and bulls bellow- 
ing altogether ;—and thus, though the voices 
may in themselves differ, yet when combined 
they produce most incomparable music; espe- 


cially when a good bear, who knows his busi- 
ness, on being brought to the stake, strikes 
the ground with his paws, and as it were 
keeps time. I know many fellows who call 
themselves amateurs of music, will be exces- 
sively angry with me, for calling this incom- 
parable music; but I wish them to understand, 
that I don’t mean their delicate Lydian 
measures, which they call “ Chamber music,” 
—no; I mean those sublime and sonorous 
Doric strains, which we call “ Loud Music ;” 
and, in short, no music, as it appears to me, 
can be more harmonious, none more concor- 
dant; for the men, the bears, and the dogs, 
are alike hallooing, roaring, and barking. 
But the decision of this question may be 
safely left to the ears of the judicious,—I 
mean to your own. But now let us have 
done with music, for I have to speak of more 
solemn and sublimer matters. There you 
may see the same men, at one moment, en- 
gaged in a battle, beating, thumping, kicking, 
and almost killing one another, without any 
positive cause; and at the next, drinking 
together, and embracing each other in the 
most friendly manner, equally without reason. 
Truly this appears to me to be a picture of the 
world, a mirror of the age, and the most per- 
fect resemblance of a Court that can be ima- 
gined. This is the very place where a wise 
man may learn how he ought to live in this 
world; and so my old friend Petronius, who 
was a shrewd and cunning courtier in his 
time (you know he lived in the Court of 
Henry VIII.) was wont to say, “ Mundus 
universus exercet ursiludium ;” that is, “ All 
the world is but a bear-baiting.” 

I had almost forgot to speak of the blind 
bear, who, when he is bound to the stake, 
contrives to loosen the knot with his nose and 
claws; and, as soon as he has freed himself, 
bolts off to his den, upsetting all in his way, 
making the men tumble one over another, and 
putting all into confusion, so that men with 
eyes in their heads appear to be blinder even 
than the blind bear himself. Why need I 
tell you of the bull, with the great 3 or of 
the pony and: monkey which gambol about, 
and afford a truly royal pastime? Therefore 
it is that good and wise Monarchs patronize 
this spectacle ; and come once a year to par- 
take of it, in Whitsun week. It is, to sa 
the truth, sport worthy of a King; and i 
would rather enjoy the sport afforded by that 
blind bear, than witness a hundred masques. 

There are some stupid fellows in the world 
who neither know how to transact business, 
nor to take recreation ; but when we wish to 
characterize a fellow particularly clever, know- 
ing, and experienced, we commonly say, 
“ Take care of that chap,—he has seen the 
bears.” And, again, when one sharp fellow 
is overreached by another still sharper, it is 
a common proverb among us,—“ What, are 
you there, with your bears ?” For my own 
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part, I honestly confess I would much rather 
enjoy myself: with bears and dogs, than play 
with cats or monkeys, as is now the fashion ; 
and, therefore, I intreat you, as often as your 
business will permit, that you fail not to visit 
the Bear Garden, for you will always ‘find to 
be, as Cicero says, “ Schola discipline, morum 
re; et magistra vite.” ; 

Of which I will now’ give you a great ex- 
ample, in a humble . There was 
a scullion in my Lord’s kitchen, whose name 
was: Pack, a clever. fellow enongh; he ob- 
tained, through «my «influence, from Tom 
Badger, :of most happy memory, the office or 
place of cdvking for the. bears, and preparing 
their dinners:and food. When he was intro- 
duced into the bears’ stable, the bear-wards 
carefully ‘placed him, according to custom, 
upon the back of one‘of the largest bears 
(which is the usual ceremony of inauguration 
for all who are to have ‘any charge over the 
beasts); and in this manner, possession, or 
what we term in law “ livery and seisin” of 
his office, is delivered to him. The bear car- 
ried his:rider with great good nature, and he 
with no less mertiment, having in one hand 
‘a'tankard of ale, and in the other a pipe of 
tobacco, ‘began to drink to the health of “ Adi 
the Bears.” At this moment, two large dogs 
owere slyly let in ;'the instant the bear saw 
them, up got’old Bruin on his‘hind legs, cap- 
sized poor Pack, and spilled the ale-pot with 
almost all the ‘contents inte his lap. How- 
ever, it did him no farther harm : and Pack 
‘told me, when he came home, that: he never 
‘enjoyed his’ ale so much before. Now as 
often as I think of this story, I fancy 1 see 
‘you, my dear Sir Francis, reposing on your 
couch, wrapped up in.skins and furs, and 
louking exactly like a great old bear, drinking 
up:my ale, and calling out, like’ Pack, “ Long 
live Honest William with his ale, I think I 
never drank better in all my life.” 

But I won’t detain you any longer. I 
have: received your warrant for a buck, for 
which I heartily thank you, hoping you'll 
soon ‘send me another. I intended to have 
dined with you ‘yesterday, but did not know 
whether or not you would beat home, and I 
“was invited ‘elsewhere; and you well know 
that: Honest William is always a man of his 
“word,—and so farewell. 

From my little cabin in the ‘world. 

rt uly 26, 1639. 


Oly Ports. 


THE LONG VACATION. 


Now at such times as lawyers walke the streets, 
Without long rowles of papers in their hands ; 
When friendly neighbour with his neighbour meetes, 
Without false chalenge to each others lands, 
The counsellor without his client stands ! 
When that large capitoll lies voide and waste, 
Where senators and judges late. were plac’t. 
. Storer's Life of Wolsey. 
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WOLSEY’S LAMENT. 


ALL as my chrysom, so my winding-sheete, 
None joy'de my birth, tm ome ty dcath to 


see; , 
The short parenthesis of life was sweete, 
But short, what was before unknown to me, 
And what must follow, is the Lord's decree : 
The period of my glory is exprest ; 


Now of my 3_and then my muse take rest. 
[The second of these two stanzas contains 
an image almost as fine as any to be found 
in poetry :] 
I did not meane, with sors’ . 
To walke on po gee nay =. 
More fit that cloth were hung on either side 
In mourning wise, or make the ppt attire ; 
More fit the dirige of a 
In dull sad notes all sorrowes to exceede, 
For him iu whom the prince's love is dead, 
I am the tombe where that affection lies, 
That was the closet where it living kept ; 
Yet wise men say, affection never dies ;— 
No, but it turnes; and when it dag bath slept, 
Looks heavy, like the eie that long hath wept. 
O could it die, that were a restfull state ; 
But living, it converts to deadly hate. Pies 


VIRTUE. 

Exceen1ne fair she was not; and yet fair 
In that she never studied to be fairer 
Than nature her; beauty cost her nothing. 
Her virtues were so rare they would have made 
An Ethiop beautiful; at least, s0 thought 
By such as stood aloof, and did observe her 

ith credulous. eyes, { hus 


LOVE. 


Love is nature’s second son, 
Causing a spring of virtue where she shines ; 
And as without the sun, the world’s great eye, 
All colours, beauties, both of art aud nature, 
Are given in vain to men ; 80, without love, 
All beauties bred in women are iy vain ; 
All virtues born in men lie buried ; 
For love informs us as the sun doth colours : 


So love, fair shining in the inw; 

Brii in the honourable fruits 

Of valour, wit, virtue, and haughty thoughts; 
Brave resolution, and divine di $ 

O, ’tis the ; he heaven of earth: 

And didst. thou know:the comforts of two hearts 
In one delicious harmony united,— 


As to joy, one joy; and think both one thought ; 
Live both one life, and therein double life ; 
Te tnele be h a in thee li 

n their bright le FS 3 
Their langusge, Lime H A tobserve the rest— 
Touches, embraces, and each circumstance 
Of all love's most unmatched iB, 
Thou would’st abhor thy tongue for blasphemy. 
O, who can comprehend how sweet love tastes, 
But he that lath been present at its feasts. 





LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 


Svcn love is like a smoky fire 
In a cold morning: though the fire be cheerful, 
Yet is the smoke so sour and cumbersome, ‘; 
’T were: better lose the fire than find the smoke. 
Such an attendant then as smoke to fire, 
Is jealousy to love; better want doth 
Than have both. i Ibid. 
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A PETIT MAITRE OF THE TIME OF ELIZABETH. 
I wonpsr where that neat spruce slave becomes ; 

I think he was some barber’s sou, by the mass, 

’Tis such a picked fellow, not a hair 

About his whole bulk, but it stands in print ; 

E 


What 
And there is not, in the whole Rialto, 
But one new-fashion'd waistcoat, or one night-cap, 
= of gloves, pretty or well m'd, 
e 
Smell out the price ; and for these womanly parts 


Ibid. 
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THE ELECTRICAL REI. 
Tus curious creature is a fish of the order 
termed apodal, or without ventral fins. Several 
species are known to naturalists; the most 
famous of which is the gymnotus electricus, 
found in the rivers of South America. The 
body is nearly of an equal thickness through- 
out; head and tail obtuse; and the length 
five or six feet. In colour, and altogether, on 
first view, it appears very much like an eel, 
frem which resemblance it has most probably 
received its name; but, according to John 
Hunter, “ it has none of the specific proper- 
ties of that fish.” The most singular fact in 
its history is its possession of the property of 
communicating a sensation similar to the 
shock from an electrifying machine, when 
touched with the hand, or an electric con- 
ductor. The seat of the organs which prv- 
duce this extraordinary effect is along the 
under side of the tail. They are composed 
of four bundles of parallel membraneous la- 
mine, placed very near each other, and nearly 
horizontally, extending from the skin to the 
central medial plane: 9f the body, connected 
together by numerous vertical laminz, ar- 
ranged transversely. The little cells, or canals, 
which are intercepted by these two kinds of 
lamine, are, according to Cuvier, filled with a 
gelatinous substance, and the whole appa- 
ratus is abundantly supplied with nerves. 
specimen of the gymnotus, which was con- 
veyed alive to England some years since, af- 
the curious an opportunity of verifying 
the reports of travellers as to its electric pro- 
The celebrated John Hunter was one 
of its most successful examiners, aud his very 
interesting “ Account” will be found in the 
Philosophical Transactions, (1775). His 
results accord with the conclusions of more 
recent observers. Among the latter, the in- 
defatigable Humboldt is entitled to first rank, 
and a summary of his observations may be 
stated as follows :-— 
“ These electrical eels inhabit the Rio 


Colorado, the Guarapiche, and several small 
streams which cross the Chayma missions, as 
well as the Orinoco, the Meta, and the Ma- 
ranham; and in the Ilanos, particularly in 
the environs of Calabozo, the pools of stag- 
nant water, and the streams which fall into 
the Orinoco, are filled with them. _ They are, 
at once, dreaded and detested by the natives. 
The ‘muscular past of the is tolerabl 
eating, but the electric organ, whic’ 
lls — phew nape y the hoi, is 
slimy and di ’ is, accordingly, 
carefully separated from the rest. . 

“ The gymnotus is the largest electrical 
fish known, some of those measured by him 
being from five feet four inches to five feet 
seven inches in length. One, four feet one 
inch long, weighed 159 Troy pounds, and its 
transverse diameter was three inches. seven 
and a half wr The we mg ee olive- 

n; the under part o w 
pcm d with red. Along the back fe 
rows of small yellow spots, each of which 
contains an excretory aperture for the mucus, 
with which the skin is constantly covered. 
The swimming-bladder is of large size, and 
before it is situated another of smaller dimen. 
sions ; the former separated from the skin hy 
a mass of fat, and resting upon the electric 
organs, which occupy more than two-thirds 
of the fish. 

“ It would be rash to expose one’s self to the 
first shocks of a very large individual,—the 
pain and numbness which follow in such a 
case being extremely violent. When in a 
state of great weakness, the animal produces 
in the person who touches it a twitching, 
which is propagated from the hand to the 
elbow; a kind of internal vibration, lasti 
two or three seconds, and followed by pai 
torpidity, being felt after every stroke.. Tha 
electric energy depends upon the will of the 
creature, and it directs it toward the point 
where it feels most strongly irritated. The 
organ acts only under the immediate influ 
ence of the brain and heart; for, when one 
of them was cut through the middle, the 
fore part of the body alone gave shocks, Its 
action on man is transmitted and intercepted 
by the same substances that transmit and in- 


A tercept the electrical current of a conductor 


page by a Leyden jar or a Voltaic pile. 
In the water the shock can be conveyed to 3 
considerable distance. No spark has ever 
been observed to issue from the body of the 
eel when excited. 

“ The gymnoti are objects of dread to the 
natives, and their presence is considered as 
the principal cause of the want of fish in the 
pools of the Llanos, All! the inhabitants of 
the waters avoid them ; —_ the Indians as. 
serted that when the’ oung alligators 
and these animals in the aie net, the latter 
never display any appearance of wounds, be- 
cause they disable their enemies before they 
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ure attacked by them. It beeame necessary 
to change the direction of a road near Uni- 
tuco, cme because they were so numerous 
in a river that they killed many mules in the 
course of fording it.” 

The narrative of Humboldt’s mode of 
catching the imens, from an examina- 
tion of which he obtained these results, will 
be read with equal interest :— 

“ It being very difficult to catch the gym- 
noti with nets, on account of their extreme 
agility, it was resolved to procure some by 
intoxicating or benumbing them with the 
roots of certain plants, which when thrown 
into the water produce that effect. At this 
juncture the Indians informed them that 
they would fish with horses, and soon brought 
from the savannah about thirty of these ani- 
mals, which they drove into the pool. 

“The extraordinary noise caused by the 
horses’ hoofs makes the fishes issue from the 
mud, and excites them to combat. These 
yellowish and livid ecls, resembling large 
aquatic snakes, swim at the surface of the 
water, and crowd under the bellies of the 
horses and mules. The struggle between 
animals of so different an organization affords 
a very interesting sight. The Indians, fur- 
nished with harpoons and long, slender reeds, 
closely surround the pool. Some of them 
climb the trees, whose branches stretch hori- 
zontally over the water. By their wild cries 
and their long reeds, they prevent the horses 
from coming to the edge of the basin. The 
eels, stunned by the noise, defend themselves 
by repeated discharges of their electrical bat- 
teries, and for a long time seem likely to ob- 
tain the victory. Several horses sink under 
the violence of the invisible blows which 
they receive in the organs most essential to 
life, and, benumbed the force and fre- 
quency of the shocks, disappear beneath the 
8 Others, panting, with erect mane, 

d haggard ae expressive of anguish, raise 
th ves and endeavour to escape from the 
storm which overtakes them, but are driven 
back by the Indians. A few, however, suc- 
ceed in eluding the vigilance of the fishers ; 
they gain the shore, stumble at every step, 
and stretch themselves out on the sand, ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and having their 
limbs benumbed by the electric shocks of 
the noti. 

‘In less than five minutes two horses 
were killed. The eel, which is five feet long, 
presses itself against the belly of the horse, 
and makes a discharge along the whole ‘ex- 
tent of its electric organ. It attacks at once 
the heart, the viscera, and the celiac plexus 
of the abdominal nerves. It is natural that 
the effect which a horse experiences should 
be more powerful than that produced by the 
same fish on man, when he touches it only 
by one of the extremities. The horses are 
probably not killed but only stunned ; they 
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are drowned from the impossibility of rising 
amid the prolonged struggle between the 
other horses and eels. 


“ The moti at length dispersed, and 
— the edge of the pool, when five 
of them were taken by means of small har- 


poons fastened to long cords. A few more 
were caught towards evening, and there was 
thus obtained a sufficient number of speci- 
mens on which to make experiments.” 





(Gymnotus Electricus, or Electrical Eel.) 


YUCCA GLORIOSA, OR GREAT ADAM’S NEEDLE. 
Tuis magnificent plant has lately been seen 
in splendid bloom, in the garden of Mr. 
James t, near the end of Boyer-lane, 
Camberwell’New Road. It contained, in its 
full vigour, from 1,500 to 2,000 blossoms, and 
attracted vast numbers of beholders, who were 
struck with admiration of its magnitude and 
beauty. It has been dormant for many years 
in the garden of Mr. Bagust, but this sum- 
mer unfolded its beauties According to Mr. 
Bagust, it is far more splendid than the 
American aloe. Its superiority consists in 
the number of liliaceous blossoms, which are 
equal in size to the tulip, and possess the 
tare quality of‘ attracting insects, as the sub- 
stance of the flower is of a honey hue: 

«“ How Nature paints her colours, how the bee 

Sits on her bloum, extracting liquid sweet.”—Jiilton. 


P. T. W. 
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v °° * PERSIAN: TOMBS. 
In Mr. Moriers’s interesting Second Journey 


’ through Persia, the annexed are figured as 


cimens of the tombs of persons of dis- 
tinction or note among the Persians. Their 
tombs generally are much like those of the 
Armenians, but with inscriptions in Persian 
and Arabic. Those of the poorer sort of 
people are built with bricks, with a small 
piece of marble at the head for the epitaph : 
the poorest have only a piece of broken stone 
at the end of the graves. 





Stone lions and rams, rudely sculptured, 
are very frequentiy seen in Persian burial- 
grounds, and are placed over the tombs of 
suldiers, or those famed for their courage. 





The rich, over theit tombs, have small 
cupolas, which rest upot four pilasters. The 
largest and most consi- 
derable are built over 
the remains of holy 
and learned men. In 
a burial-ground in the 
district of Takht Rou- 
lad, is the tomb of a 
famous dervish, which 
is much resorted to by 
the people of Ispahan 
on holidays, and _parti- 
cularly on the eve of 
Jumah, (Friday,) as a 
place of worship.® 

Around this and si- 
milar monuments are, 
in general, to be seen 
collections of minor 
tombs; for it is a re- 
ceived opinion, that 
those who are buried 
in the vicinity of an 
holy personage will 
meet with his support at the day of resurrec- 
tion. The Persians do not, however, take 
the same care of their dead as the Turks. 
















Retrospectibe Gleanings. 
ERASMUS IN. ENGLAND. 

[Ir is well known, that’ Erasmus, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., spent a considerable 
time in England, of which and of its inha- 
bitants we find frequent mention scattered 
through his writings. Of these notices we 
select a translated specimen. 

First is eben we - of hy written 
to the physician of Cardi lolsey.]. i 

I often grieve and wonder how it happens, 
that Britain has now for so many years been 
afflicted with a continual plague, and chiefly 
with the sweating sickness, which is a malady 
that seems almost peculiar to the country. 
We have read of a state being delivered 
from a long continued pestilence by changing 
the style of building, upon the advice of a 
philosopher. If I am not deceived, land 
may be freed in a similar manner. the 
first place the English have no regard. to 
what quarter of the heavens their windows 
or doors are turned ; in the next, their sitting 
Tooms are generally so constructed, as to be 
incapable of being ventilated, which is a 
thing that Galen particularly recommends. 
Furthermore, a great part of the wall is made 
transparent by glass plates (or squares) 
which admit the light, but excel the 
wind; and yet through the small crevices 
they admit the air to be strained, which 
becomes somewhat more pestilent by staying 
there a long time. The streets too - are 
generally covered with clay aud rushes, 
which are so seldom renewed, that the 
covering sometimes remains twenty years, 
concealing beneath, a mass of all descriptions 
of filth, not fit to mention. Hence, upon a 
change in the atmosphere, a certain vapour 
is exhaled, in my opinion not at all wholesome 
for the human body. Added to this, England 
is not only surrounded by the sea on every 
side, but is also, in many places, marshy, 
and intersected by salt streams, to sa 
nothing at present of the salt food, of whi 
the common people are amazingly fond. 

“ It is my firm opinion, that the island 
would become much more wholesome, if the 
spreading of rushes on the ground were not 
used. and ifthe chambers were so built as to 
be to the heavens on two or three 
sides, the windows of glass being so made 
as to open altogether, and close in the same 
way, and to shut so as not to admit noxious 
winds through the crevices. Since, as it is 
sometimes wholesome to admit the air, so it 
is sometimes as much so -to keep it out. 
The common people laugh if a person com- 
plain of the cloudy sky. If, even twenty 
years ago, I had entered into a chamber 
which had been uninhabited for some months. 
I was immediately seized with a fever. It 
would contribute to this: object, (to render 


ye 
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the island more healthy) if more sparin 

diet could be more generally recommended, 
and a more moderate use of salt provisions ; 
and if certain: public officers were commis- 
sioned to keep; the roads more free from 
nuisances. , Those parts too. should be looked 
to. more particularly, which are in the neigh- 
bour of atown. You will laugh at my 
having: time,.to trouble myself about these 
matters. I love the country which has. for 
so, long a time given me an hospitable abode, 
and in it, shquid. circumstances allow, I 
would. willingly spend what remains of life. 

sx Lhaye no: doubt .from. your character for 
wisdom, that know these, matters better 
than myself;: I resolved, however, to mention 


days, kings were wont to interest themselves 
in such:things, &c.. &c.— Epist. 432 

& - curious.notice of an obsolete custom. } 
. I too in England have made some small 
improvement.— That Erasmus, whom 
know, is now almost a good hunter, not the 
worst horseman, no unskilful courtier; he 
salutes with a little more grace, and smiles 
more agreeably, and all this he does without 
any natural yo for pipet m anaes 
you. will as! go on p well.—You 
o if you are wise, will fly hither.—Why 
should you who are a man of such nice 
taste choose to grow old in the midst of 
Gallic filth ?—But your gout prevents you: 
I wish it was at the devil provided you did 
not go with it. 

, Faustus, if you well knew the 
advantages of Britain, truly you wouid hasten 
hither with wings to your feet, and if your 
gout would not permit, you would wish you 

ssessed the art of us. For, just to 
touch on one thing out of many, here there 
are lasses with heavenly faces, kind, obliging; 
and .you would far. prefer them to all your 
muses. There is, besides, a practice never 
to be.sufficiently.commended. If you go to 
any.place, you are received with a kiss by 
all; if you depart on a journey, you are dis- 
missed with a; kiss; you return, kisses are 
exchanged; they come to visit you, a kiss 
the first thing; they leave you, you kiss 
them all round: do they meet you any where? 
kisses in abundance: lastly, wherever you 
move, there is, nothing -but kisses. And if 
Faustus, had but once tasted them, how 
soft they are, how fragrant, on my honour 
you would wish not to reside here for ten 
ears only, but to take up ycur abode in 
Ragland for life. . We will enjoy the rest of 
our month together, for I s 
, soon.— Ep. 65, dated 1499. 
_[ He gives but a very unpromising account 
of his bridge residence, where he was 
appointed Greek reader, and had apartments 
in Queen’s College. 


see you, I 


As for myself,.I have been living in my 
study these many months, wrapt up in my 
books like an oyster in his shell. is is a 
dull place even at fullest, and at present it 
is almost entirely deserted, the fear of the 

lague having driven. the inhabitants away. 

y expenses are enormous, and my emolu- 
ments next to nothing. As to accumulating 
it is absolutely out of the question. I have 
not been here five months, and my sates 
already amount to sixty nobles; while 
only profit I have ever from my lec- 
tures, is the offer of a single noble from 
certain of my audience, which, after man 
refusals, and with much unwillingness, 
consented to accept. My case is becoming 
desperate. I must positively make a vigorous 
effort, this winter, to better my condition in 
some. way or other. Should I succeed, I 
shall provide myself somewhere a comfort- 
able place of retreat; at any rate, I am 
determined to leave Cambridge; for this is 
not a place which I can even die in with 


you comfort. 


Cambridge, Nov. 28, 1511.—Ep. 131. 
Che Public Journals. 


ON THE THUGS.* 
(Received from an Officer in the service of his High- 
ness the Nizam.) 

Tue Thugs form a perfectly distinct class of 
persons, who subsist almost entirely upon the 
produce of the murders they are in the habit 
of committing. They appear to have de- 
rived their denomination from the practice 
usually adopted by them of decoying the 
persons they fix upon to destroy, to join their 

; and then, taking advantage of the 
confidence they endeavour to inspire, to stran- 
gle their unsuspecting victims. They are 
also known »by the name of seegurs ; 
and in the north-eastern part‘of the Nizam’s 
dominions, -are usually ‘called “ Kockbunds.” 
There ‘are several peculiarities in the habits 
of the Thugs, in their mode'of causing death, 
and: im.‘the precautions they adopt for the 
prevention of discovery, inguish 
them from every other class of delinquents ; 
and it may be considered a general rule 
whereby to judge of them, that they affect 
to disclaim the practice of petty theft, house- 
breaking, and indeed every species of stealing 
that has not been preceded by the perpetra- 
tion of murder. 





The Thugs adopt no other method -of 
killing but strangulation; and the implement 
taade wse of for this is a handkerchief, 


or jany other convenient strip of cloth.-’ ‘The 

manner in which the deed is done will be 

deseribed hereafter. They‘never attempt to 

rob a traveller until they have, in the first 

instance, deprived’ him of life: after the 
* Pronounced Tig, but with a slight aspirate. 
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commission of a murder, they invariably 
bury the body immediately, if time aud 
‘opportunity: serve, or:otherwise | conceal ‘it ; 
and never leave a corpse: uninterred in the 


snag i 30 pee and resort detered from: 


the purpose of 


ig their 
feavelling” southward; they: represent them- 
sélved ‘to be either proceeding in quest of 
service, or on their ‘way to rejoin the regi 
tents belong to in this part. of 
ountry;': en, on the contrary, their toute 
dies A the north, they-represent’ them- 
selves to’ be Sepoys from corps of the Bombay 
or Nizam’s army, who are going on leave to 
‘Hindustan.’ The gangs do not always: con- 
sist/of persons who are Thugs by birth. It 
‘is customary for them to entice, by the pro- 
mise of monthly pay or the hopes of amassing 
money that are held out, many persons, who 
= ee ofthe deeds of death that are 
} for the attainment of these 
objects, until made aware: of the: reality ity by 
seeing the victims of their cupidity fa 
under the hands of the stranglers ; and the 
Thugs declare that novices have occasionally 
been ‘so horrified at the sight, as to have 
effected their immediate escape. Others, 
more callous to the commission of crime, 
are not deterred from the pursuit of wealth 
by the fiightful means adopted to obtain it, 
and remaining with the gang, too soon begin 
personally to assist in the perpetration of 
aes 
oe of the most notorious Thugs are the 
adopted children of others of the same class. 
They make it a rule, when‘a murder is com- 
mitted, never to spare the life. of any one, 
either male or female, who is old enough to 
remember and relate the particulars of the 
deed. But in the event of their meeting 
with children of such a tender age as to 
make it impossible they should ‘be enabled to 
relate the fact, they generally spare their 
® The Thugs were known in the time of the Empe- 
ror Akbar of Delhi, by whom many were executed. 
wows - etdanowente the, British Government in 
hen many were hung in Bundelkund. 
Ageia inl isi, the aitracted notice by their horrible 
acts, and twelve villages in Bundelkund, which were 
ae almost —— by them, were taken by a 
ree sent hey were then.dispersed 
but assemb! af. rts in Sindhia’s and the 
N r country, alsoin Holkar’s dominions. From 
1817 till 1831, they were not molested ; and, in con- 
sequence, increased greatly iu the latter year. Mea- 
sures were taken to suppress. them, which have been 
attended with great success in this year. Oue hun- 
dred and eleven have been execated at Jubbulpoor, 
and upwards of 400 transported for life to the eastern 
settlement.of Pinang, upwards of 600 are now in 
jail at Sangor to take their trial at the next sessions 
at Jubbulpoor. Their apprehension, and their con- 
poshch the covtstry elog pleted wet. Me yuolde 
je coun! 
The officer who has the work here, has ~ onl 
more than 100 in less than six months, & i catch 
‘ing others almost daily. 


lives, and, adopting them, bring them up to 
the trade of:'Thugs.:. These ‘men of cours, 
eventually. become acquainted with the fact 
of prom of ther fathers and mothers 
by persons with whom: they have 
dwelt sialon their childhood, ;but are ail not 
sam the same dreadful 
iiseeny of Thugs th 

gang ugs there are to be 
found one ‘or more jedadinrs; who appear to 
hold: that rank not by the choice of their 
followers, but in consequence of their wealth 
and influence in their respective villages, and 
having assembled ‘their immediate tullowers 
in the vicinity of their homes.’ The: profits 
of aj ar are of course greater than those 
of his: followers; he receives six and a half 
or seven per cent. on all silver coin, and other 
property not hereafter specified, and. then 
shares in the remainder in: common, with the 
other Thugs of the party. When is 
obtained in et or in mass, the tent! rt 
is ‘taken by jemadar previous to dividi 
its; aud ba has ¢ tithe of all pearls, Gaels, 
gold enibroidered cloths, brass. and copper 
pots, horses, &c. The jemadar acts as master 
of the ceremonies when the poojah is per- 
formed, and he assigns to every Thug the 
particular | he is to undertake in the 
commission of every murder that is deter. 
mined on. These duties are’ performed in 
succession by all the Thugs of the party, 
and to the ity and system that exists 
among them 1s to be attributed the unparak 
leled success that has attended their. pro- 
ceedings. Next to the jemadar, the most 
important person is the bhuttoat, or strangler, 
who carries the handkerchief with which the 
Thugs usually murder their victims. This 
implement is merely a piece of fine, strong 
cotton cloth, about a yard long ; at one end 
a knot is tied, and the cloth is slightly twisted, 
and kept ready for use in front of the waist- 
coat of the person carrying it. There is no 
doubt but that all Thugs are expert in the 
use of the handkerchief, which: is called 
boomal, or paloo; but if they are to be be- 
lieved, only particular persons ‘are called 
upon, or permitted to perform this office, 
When a large gang is collected, the most 
able-bodied and alert of their number are 
fixed-upon as bhutteats, and ‘are made 
the bearers of the handkerchief only after 
the performance of various and often expen- 
sive ceremonies, and only on the observance 
of a favourable omen. The old and expe- 
rienced Thugs are usually denominated 
gooroo bhow, and the junior Thugs make.a 


pool 

mews inne most masniah offices. gra- 

dually become initiated into all the mysteries 

of the art,,and if they prove to-be powerful 

men, these disciples of the goerso are made 
bhuttoats. The Thugs say, that if one -of 
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heir class was alone, and had never strangled 
a person,. he would not presume to make use 
of the handkerchief until he observed a 
favourable omen. 
a smally fellow eae committed, the 
uttoat we icular person 
whom he has San nomnianten bp the jemadar 
to strangle; and, on the preconce signal 
‘being given, the handkerchief is seized with 
the knot in the deft hand, the right haud 
being about nine inches farther up, in which 
manner it is thrown over the head of the 
ae to be st led from behind; the two 
nds are as the victim falls, and 
such is the certainty with which the deed is 
done, as the Th ve declare, that 
before the body to the ground the eyes 
-start out of the head, and life.becomes ex- 
tinct... Should the person to be strangled 
prove a powerful man, or the bhuttoat inex- 
pert, another Thug lays hold of the end of 
the handkerchief, and the work is completed. 
The perfection of the act is said to be, when 
several persons are simultaneously murdered 
-without any of them having time to utter a 
-cry, or to be awate of the fate of their com- 
rades: 

Favourable opportunities are given for 
bhuttoats to e their first essay in the 
art of strangling. When a single traveller 
is met with, a novice is instructed to make a 
trial of his skill; the party sets off during 
the night, and stops while it is still dark to 
ak water . to —_ While arsny for 
t rpose, the j r inquires what time 
of the night it ne be, and _™ Thugs look 
up at the stars to ascertain. This being the 
preconcerted signal, the bhuttoat is imme- 
diately on the alert, and the unsuspecting 
traveller, on looking up at the heavens, in 
common with the rest of the party, offers his 
neck to the ready handkerchief, and becomes 
an easy prey to his murderer. The bhuttoat 
receives eight annas (half a rupee) extra for 
every murder that is committed, and if the 
plunder is. great, some article of value is 
assigned to him over and above his share. 
The. persons intended to be murdered are 
called by different names, according to their 
sect, profession, wealth, &c. &c.; a victim 
having much property is entitled “ niamud,” 
and they are also often called bunj. To aid 
the bhuttoat in the preparation of a murder, 
another Thug is especially appointed under 
the denomination of samsecah. His business 
is to seize the person to be strangled by the 
wrists if he be on foot, and by one of his legs 
if he be on horseback, and so to pull him 
down. A-samsecah is told off to each tra- 
veller, and he places himself in a convenient 
situation near him to be ready when required. 
In the event of the traveller being mounted 
on horseback, another Thug assists under 
the denomination of “ bhugdurra ;” his _busi- 
sness is to lay hold of the horse’s bridle, and 


to check it as soon 4s the signal for murder 
is given. 
One of the most necessary to a 
digg he who goes by the name 
of tilliee. Thugs do not always depend 
upon chance for enon mi plunder, or roam 
about in the expectation of meeting travellers, 
but frequently take up their quarters in or 
near a large town, or some great thorough- 
fare, from whence they make expeditions, 
according to the information obtained by the 
tilliéees. These men are chosen from among 
the most smooth-spoken and intelligent of 
their number, and their chief duty is to gain 
information. For this purpose they are 
decked out in the garb of respectable persons, 
whose ap ce and manners they must 
have the art of assuming. They uent 
the bazaars of the town near which their 
associates are encamped, and endeavour to 
pick up intelligence of the intended dispatch 
or arrival. of or treasure, of 
which information is forthwith given to the 
g, who send out a party to intercept them. 
nguiry is also made for any party of tra- 
vellers who may have arrived, and who put 
up in the suraee, or elsewhere. Every art 
is brought into practice to scrape an acquaint- 
ance with these people. They are given to 
understand that the tilldee is travelling the 
same road. An opportunity is taken to throw 
out hints regarding the unsafeness of the 
toads, and the frequency of murders and 
robberies ; an acquaintance with some of the 
friends or relatives of the travellers is feigned, 
and an invitation from them to partake of the 
repast that has been prepared where the 
tilliee has put up,—the conveniences of 
which and the superiority of the water ate 
abundantly praised. The result is, that the 
travellers ate inveigled into joining the 
of Thugs, and they are feasted and treated 
with every politeness and consideration by 
the very wretches who are at the time plot- 
ting their murder, and calculating the share 
they shall acquire in the division of their 


roperty. 
; rn on the perfection which they have 
attained in the art of acting as tilldees that 
the Thugs pride themselves, and they fre- 
quently boast that it is only once necessary 
to have an opportunity of conversing with a 
traveller, to be able to mark him as an 
victim, whenever they choose to murder him. 
Having enticed the travellers into the 
snare they have laid for them, the next 
object is to choose a convenient spot for 
their murder. This, in their technical lan- 
guage, is called a d/i/, and is usually fixed 
upon some distance from a village on the 
hanks of a small stream, where the trees and 
underwood afford a shelter from the view of 
occasional passengers, The Thug who is 


sent on this duty is called a dAilla, and 
having fixed on the place, he either returns 
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to the encampment of his party, or meets 
them on the way to report the result of his 
inquiry. If the bhilla returns to the camp 
with Tis report, the suggaees, or grave- 
diggers, are sent out with him to pre; 

@ grave for the interment of the persons it is 
intended to murder. Arrangements are pre- 
viously made so that the party in company 
with the travellers shall not arrive at the bhil 
too soon. At the i 
the bhilla meets the ty. The jemadar 
calls out to him “ Bhilla naujeh ?” (Have 
you cleared out the hole ?) e bhilla .re- 
plies “ Naujeh,” on which the concerted 
signal is given that serves as the death- 
warrant of the unsuspecting travellers, who 
are forthwith strangled. hile some are 
employed in rifling the bodies, others assist 
in carrying them away to the ready-prepared 


ves. 8 tform the office of 

faxying the dead and e remainder of the 

proceeds on its journey, having with 
them a certain number of the tillaees or 
watchmen on the look-out to prevent their 
being disturbed. Should a casual passenger 
appear, the tillaee gently throws a stone 
among the suggaees, who immediately desist 
and crouch on the ground until the danger 
is averted. 

It often happens that the arrangements 
and precautions above-mentioned cannot be 
entered into; that travellers are casually met 
with on the road, and hastily murdered, and 
as carelessly interred. In these cases, if the 
opportunity is afforded them, the Thu 
always have some one to keep watch at t 
place ; and, rather than run the risk of de- 
tection, by the bodies being dug up by wild 
animals, they return, and re-inter them. If 
the ground is strong, they never touch the 
corpse ; but if the soil is of that loose texture 
as to render it probable that the bodies, in 
swelling, will burst the graves, they generall 
transfix them with kaives or spears, whic 
effectually prevents that result. 

When the Thugs may choose to strangle 
their victims in some more exposed situation, 
—as in a garden near a village where they 
thay have put up for the night,—they resort 
to further precautions to prevent discovery. 
The grave is on this occasion prepared on 
the spot, after the murder has been com- 
mitted, and the corpse having been deposited 
therein, the superfluous soil is carried away 
in baskets, and strewn in the neighbouring 
fields; the place is watered and beaten 
down, and it is ultimately plastered over 
with wet cow-dung, and choolahs, or fire- 
places for cooking, are made on the spot. 
If the party find it necessary to decamp, they 
light fires in the choolahs, that they may 
have the appearance of having been used to 
cookin. Should they determine on staying, 
they use the choolahs to cook their food in 
on the succeeding day, having few qualms of 


conscience tg ent their enjoying the 
victuals prepared on a spot, the associations 
attendant on which might be considered too 
revolting for even a Thug to dwell on. 

The peculiar designation by which they 
are known is a point in which the Thugs are 

icularly tenacious, and they attach an 
importance and even respectability to their 
profession, that they say no other class of 
delinquents is entitled to. The denomination 
of thief is one that is particularly obnoxious 
to them, and they never refrain from soliciting 
the erasure of the term, and the substitution 
of that of Thug, whenever it may occur in a 
per regarding them, declaring that, so far 
rom following so disgraceful a practice as 
theft, they scorn the name, and can prove 
themselves to be as honest and trustworthy 
as any one else, when occasion requires it. 

It seems their ambition to be considered 
respectable persons; and with this view they 
expend much of their gains on their personal 
decoration. Even those who have been 
seized and admitted as approvers, or informers 
against their comrades, in » king’s evi- 
dence, are more solicitous about their dress 
and decent appearance than anything else. 
They mostly seem to be men of mild and 
unobtrusive manners, possessing a.cheerful- 
ness of disposition entirely opposed to the 
violent passions and ferocious demeanour 
that are usually associated with the idea of a 
professed murderer. : 

Such is the extent to which this dreadful 
system has been carried that no idea can be 
formed of the expenditure of human life to 
which it has given occasion, or the immen- 
sity of the wealth that has been acquired by 
its adoption. When it is taken into consi- 
deration that many of the Thugs already 
seized confess to their having, for the last 
twenty-five and thirty years, annually made 
a tour with parties of more than a hundred 
men, and with no other object than that of 
murder and rapine; that they boast of having 
successively put their tens and twenties to 
death daily; and that they say an enume- 
ration of all the lives they have personally 
assisted to destroy would swell the.catalogue 
to hundreds, .and, as some declare,, to thou- 
sands*—some conception of the horrid reality 
may be formed; of the amount of the pro- 
perty that they have yearly made away with, 
it must be impossible to form any calculation ; 
for, independent of the thousands in ready 
money, jewels and bullion, the loads of 
valuable cloths, and every description _ of 
merchandise, that continually fall into their 
hands, the hoondies that they invariably 
destroy must amount to a considerable ‘sum. 

Abridged from the New Monthly Mag, 


* Ameer Ali, an pe piel and noted Thug, now at 
this place, declares and glories in having been present 
at the murder of 719 persons, whose property is esti- 
mated at two lacs and a half of rupees Hl 5 
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SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA. 
; (Continued frum page 9.) 
[Tue second volume contains the following 
narrative of mixed atrocity and suffering. ] 
Abandonment of Madame Dunoyer, in an 
open. boat, by pirates, 176 

It was in the year 1766, that M. Dunoyer, 
an inhabitant of Cape Francois, im the French 
part of St. Domingo, went: to Samona on the 
—— side of the island, for the purpose 
of forming a residence at that place: ‘He 
had been there ‘about a year, when Madame 
Dunoyer wished her husband ‘to return to 
Cape Francois, the air of which being that 
of her native’ place, ‘she thought would prove 
favourable to her health, which “was then 
delicate. They accordingly embarked in a 
small vessel belonging to M. Dunoyer, with 
one infant at the breast and another about 
seven years old. A negress, their domestic 
servant, called Catharine, accompanied them. 
Just as they were about to set sail, an Eng- 
lish bark was shipwrecked on the coast hard 
by, but the crew were saved. _ There hap- 
pened at that time ‘to be a French vessel at 
Samona about to sail, and eight of the ship- 
wrecked prevailed upon the commander, 
named Verrier, to receive and land them 
either at Cape Frangois or Monte-Christo. 
But still thinking they were too many to 
afford a passage without incommoding him- 
self, Verrier asked M. Dunoyer to take two 
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was again hirshed 4s ‘at ‘first. Betweer’ the 
hours of three‘and four, Madame Dunoyer 
was awakened by'a:kind:‘of dail! blow which 
seemed to be struck with a. hammer or hat- 


husband’s: mattress and ‘her own, when the 
manicalled John came to‘her bed, and with 
ferocious: air lifting the hatchet, threatened 
to kill her if she gave the least alarm. He 
then struck: her husband two blows more 
with .the hatchet. Young: took ‘the: tiller, 
and John loosened the sail, as said, for 
Leageee ies dl soph Mataian, Sipser 
eagues id, and “Madame Dunoyer, 
who: had searcely strength to: rise’ from the 
awning, ‘saw cast over the side of the bark 
and ing on the sea, the mattress. on 
which the ing of her husband had 
just: been extended. e man called John 
said to the affrighted wife, “ Don’t be alarm- 
ed—your husband sleeps well.” He then 
came to her, and demanded the keys of the 
boxes and trunks and her husband’s: arms, 
jan she ee gave up. He'searched 
through every package, but fourid no' money. 
With eyes drenched in tears, she asked why 
the wretch had the barbarity to kill her hus- 
band; for that he had no money in the 
vessel. . The murderer replied it was to get 
possession of the vessel to take them to New 
tlie 1 


in his little vessel. One called himself York. 


Captain John ;' the other was named Young: 
M. Dunoyer received them, gave them neces- 
saries, even linen, they promising, on the 
other hand; to help him during the passage 
to the utmost of their power. 

It was in the beginning of March that 
everything was ready for sea. M. Dunoyer 
first disc! two Frenchmen whom he 
had en to work the vessel, because the 
two Englishmen offered their services for 
the purpose, and were good sailors. They 
accordingly set sail, but came to an anchor 
in the evening at a place called Grigri, about 
a league from Porto Plata, on the north side 
of St. Domingo. Supper was got ready near 
the land, not far from a Spanish dwelling 
where people customarily stopped to 
refreshments. After supper, the stern, which 
was shaded with palm leaves, was divided by 
a sail across it the rest of the bark. 
Behind it a mattress was placed for Madame 
Dunoyer, her children, and the negress. The 
two sailors lay down in the bow of the. bark. 
M. Dunoyer slept upon a mattress which 
lay at the feet ofhis wife. 

All was still before the midnight hour, 
when one of the children began to cry. M. 
Dunoyer handed aft some milk which was 
carried for the purpose of feeding it, and all 


Seeing there was no money, the assassin 
became milder in his manner, and offered 
the unfortunate lady food, tea, and chocolate. 
She refused his offer, upon which they told 
her not to vex herself or be un y ; that 
they would do her no injury, but disembark 
her, on the contrary, with all her . 
upon the French territory. The rest of the 
day they said nothing, but left this unfortu- 
nate woman to her fears and lamentations. 

Night now ap ed ; repose. was not to 
be expected in so dreadful a situation, bei 
in the power of the murderers of her husband. 
She wept all night over her children. She 
thought of their father and of her own situa- 
tion. Her husband’s i was-ever before 
her eyes ; and hour after hour passed away 
in bitter suffering. 

*_ * > # & (8 8 

Having lashed the helm and set the main- 
sail, they lay down. The 
putting out their eyes with a nail as 
slept, but she thought they were not. bot 
really ‘asleep, and this hindered her making 
an attempt that must have been fatal both to 
her mistress and herself. It is difficult to 
imagine, unless she had four hands to use 
at once, how she could have prevented one 
of them from taking the alarm before such a 
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Gesign could have been effectually com- 
pleted. Hatin ‘ ul 
In the morming: they were making api 

way, when Madame Dunoyer again asked ‘if 
they intended to carry her to New York: 
They replied, if she’ wished to’ go-to Cape 
Francois, one of them would take-her, 't 

ther with the children‘ and ‘regress; in the 
boat. “The horror of her situation with the 
murderers of het husbaud ‘muade:her ‘accept 
any alternative, for what .doom was not pre 
ferable to-remaining on board the bark! She 


did not recollect that the boat was small, and - 


not calculated to resist the:-waves of the open 
sea. Jt was, in fuct,.a canoe: hollowed out 
of a sin; , such as is used by the Ames 
rican Indians. a ee determination 
to Ps any risk, they told her toimake mp a 
packet of her linen, or what she most:wished 
to take,as there was no room to stow away 
her trunks. They put an old paliasse in the 
bottom of the canoe, four biscuit: cakes, a 
bottle containing’a few pints of fresh water, 
six » & little salt pork, and a kettle: |The 
man John placed the two children and: ne- 
gress in the canoe first, and then searched 
the pockets of Madame Dunoyer, in which 
he found her husband’s shoe. and collar 
buckles of silver which she happened to have 
in her possession. These he took away, as 
well as the packet of linen she had ie up 
to take in the canoe, and compelled her to 
follow the negress and children. She ex- 
pected one of the men would have gone with 
them to guide the canoe. Instead of this 
they cast it loose, hoisted every sail, and in 
no feet while were out of sight. 
is unfortunate lady was then left with 
her children and servant by these pirates, for 
such no doubt they were, to float whither the 
waves would carry them. Nothing but sky 
and water was in view, no could be 
seen. As the bark quitted them, she prayed 
in vain for help, even from the assassins of 
her husband, but she implored in vain. There 
was nevertheless.a more powerful protection 
extended over her and_ her little ones. .. The 
Eye that never slumbers nor sleeps watched 
them in their hour of desolation, and they 
did not perish. The consternation of Madame 
Dunoyer imagination cannot paint. The 
thought of her children, one an helpless 
infant, almost reduced her to utter despair. 
Her kind servant, or “ slave” according to 
common parlance, tried to revive and console 
her mistress. All the little aid she could 
ive—all the humble efforts she could make, 
she exerted to sustain and comfort her. 
Madame Punoyer had swooned away at one 
time; thé kind ¢reature laboured to restore 
her, and succeeded, but Madame Dunoyer 
only became conscious of existence to deplore 
afresh the horrors of their unhappy situation. 
She fancied her children the prey of the 
shark, she pressed them to her bosom and 
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bathed them -in tears, and every look’ she 
gave she imagined was’ the last she should 
ever bestow upon'the faces'of the innocents, 
unconscious of the itude of the dangers 
that menaced them. length she attained 
sufficient composure to deliver herself’ ‘and 
children over to the: care of heaven, atid ‘to 
leave all besides to the waves ‘and ‘to’the 
conduct of the negress, wh» endeavoured td 
manage the canoe without ‘knowing how 
their course lay. Night came on;' dark 
and “ven hours’ were to ‘be passed. ‘The 
danger of upsetting was augmented ‘by thé 
rising of the wind. The waves were swollen, 
and one‘of them entering the canoe carfied 
away their biscuit and water, leaving them 
in dread‘of another which ‘should overwhelm 
them entirely: Fortunately the n could 
steer well enough not to hasten such'a catas2 
trophe by any ill-management. ‘The ‘hours 
of night seemed as if they would never pass 
away. 

The day broke over-a ealm ocean, but this 
was all that appeared to afford them ¢onso- 
lation. . They: not where to steer, had 
they been able to sail ;:.no land was yét.in 
sight. Their hope that some vessel might 
pick them up was past. .. Madame Dunoyer 
could only pray and implore the. aid of; ‘the 
Proteetor of the widow and fatherless, 'Sevet 
days and nights did these unfortunate females 
pass in a similar manner, exposed to the 
atmosphere, and without any food ‘but. the 
salt pork. Nearly worn out, Madame Dus 
noyer every moment expected to succumb: 
The power of women to endure bodily suffer- 
ing ty far begees that of the a. sex. The 
rigid tendons of man asunder nicky 7 
while the more. flexible filves of pete 
not break-until they have been attenuated te 
the utmost. The thought of her children 
being left in so deplorable a state was worse. 
to Madame Dunoyer than death.. She saw 
that they must. soon perish, and proposed 
opening a vein to prolong the life of the 
infant at her breast, because the maternal 
stream had. ceased to yield it the wonted 
supply. About this critical time a vessel 
was seen at a distance by the negress. An- 
xiously did they watch its approach and make 
all the signals in their power when it was 
within view. They were at last seen; the 
vessel made for the canoe, but.a new 
arose from the sea’s recoiling off the ship and 
nearly sinking the shallow canoe as it came 
alongside. The people on 7 eps aware 
cf the hazard they ran, and by good manage- 
ment got them all en board safely. The ship 
was bound to.New Orleans, and Madame 
Dunoyer happened fortunately..to have .a 
telation there, M. Rougeot, a notary by pro- 
fession, who received her and her fatherless 
children with great kindness, arisen as they 
were almost from the tomb. 

The inhabitants of Louisiana, which was 
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then a French colony, generously raised a 
sum of money for the use of Madame Duno- 
yer and her children. The first thing she 
did was to make her relation the notary give 
freedom to the negress her companion in 
misfortune, but the faithful creature would 


bore , ae we to New York in the 
of bringing assassins to justice. 
No.such persons could be di there, 
nor is it probable they intended proceeding 
thither, when, from their own statement, they 
might, be traced, if a vessel should have 
chanced to pick up the canoe; though it is 
as likely calculated on its perishing 
with all the witnesses of their crime. How- 
ever this might have been, nothing more was 
ever heard of the murderers. : 


| Che Gatherer. 


~ Life of an Editor-—There is no. labour 
more destructive to health than that of perio- 
dical literature, and in no species of mental 
application, or even of manual employment, 
is the wear and tear of mind and body so 
early and so severely felt. .The readers of 
those light articles which a to cost so 
little lal in the various omg publica- 
tions of the day, are little aware how. many 
t thele lites ate broken down in oG service 
of their literary taste.--Jnfirmities of Genius ; 
by R. F. Madden, Esq. , 
-- Parry, the friend of Lord Byron.—With 
feelings of regret, we have to state that this 
unfortunate gentleman, whose ess of 
heart and strdightforward conduct Byron 
Was wont to speak of in the highest terms, is 
iow the’ inmate of a lunatic asylum. A long 
series of misfortunes, the cause or conse- 
qu , we know not which, of intemperate 
Sits, had “ him in poverty to the 
very lips,” and ultimately’ deprived him of 
reason, A friend of ours, who had known 
him in better days, when lately visiting the 
wards of Bedlam, heard his-‘name pronounced: 
as ‘he ‘passed one of. the cells, and when he’ 
turned to the speaker, and tried to recognise 
— ere the wretched man exclaimed, 
« forget poor Parry!” If this note 
should fall "Gad the oe of ‘any friend of 
Byron, who would willingly do that, which, 
if Byron were within the influence of earthly 
— could not fail to be pleasing to his 
spirit, he may probably be induced to inquire 
into the fate of this poor gentleman, and- 
have the charity, if it be: practicable, to re- 
lieve his misery.—Jbid. 

. Good Retort to Fanatical Insolence.— 
Albert Pio, (once Prince of Carpi, afterwards 
an author, and ultimately a fanatic,) entering 
one of the churches at Madrid, presented 





was decorated, “ And for my part, I admire 
the halter more than I do the ass!” 
Ferwaxpo. 


given them. 1. E. I. 


Unlucky Pause.—A country actor perform- 
ing the part of Richmond, in the tragedy of 
Richard the Third, had the misfortune to 
find his memory com y fail, when he had 
reached the words: “ ‘Thus far into the bowels 
of the land have we marched on. without 
impediment.” After having repeated these 
pier nye 
their di a gen iss,—when, 

ig forward, he thus addressed them: 
“ Ladies and. gentlemen, thus far into ‘the 
bowels of the land have we matched: on 
without impediment, and hang me if we can 
get any farther.” Fernanpo. 

Cold Beauties.—Theodore Hook ‘makes 
one of his characters’ observe : “ I never give 
credit to those icicles for anything but shy- 
ness, and a notion that it looks fine to be 
prudish, and well-bred to be disagreeable.” 


Love at first Sight—has often been a sub- 
ject of ridicule amongst slow-going people ; 
ut, nevertheless, it has frequently turned 
out to be: both serious and:lasting.— Parson’s 
Daughter. , 

It is an old remark, that no man ever 
a on, at a game of chance or skill, 
played by two people, both previously un- 
known to him, without, in lees rom five 
minutes, feeling an interest for the success 
of one of them, over'the other.—Jbid. | - 

A female friend will contribute more to a 
lover’s success in a month than all his own 
labour and pains in a year without her.—Jé. 
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